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ABSTRACT 

Described in this paper are the author’s experiences 
with a technique for providing preservice social studies teachers 
with first hand experience with the discovery approach to teaching. 
This is defined as a structured learning activity in which the 
learner is encouraged to learn for himself that which is to be 
learned or discovered- The discovery learning process was both the 
technique of his lesson and the object for discovery. The 26 students 
in the methods course were presented with an unidentified fable and 
given the task of identifying as much about it as possible. The 
report includes a transcript of much of the class interaction and the 
author's interpretations. A final section discusses student reaction 
to the lesson and to their additional task of designing and teaching 
an original social studies discovery lesson in a local public school- 
student attitudes toward discovery teaching were mostly negative 
after the author’s lesson and did not change after their own teaching 
experience. The author notes, however, that many of those students 
who disapproved of discovery asked for the author’s lesson for use in 
their own student teaching during the following semester. 

(Author/DJB) 
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I. DISC0\^£RY A:^D THE SOCIAL STUDIES 



Discover:/ Defined 

The so-callcd "discoTery approach" has received considerable attention 
from curriculum revisionists in a niraber of subject fields, most notably 

science and nathematics but in other disciplines as well not the least of 

which has been the social studies. Indeed, there is now a substantial 
literature focusius on the "discovery approach" and the teaching of the 

social studies. 

As a "teachine-loarning strategy.," the discovery approach t.as been 
variously described .and defined by different writers. Intoresting-ly, 
neither the proponents nor opponents of the "discovery method" ou "dis- 
covery approach" are in complete agreement upon a definition of the term. 
Briefly and simply stated (simply in the sense that while tlie definition 
is an opcration.al one, it docs lack a certain precision), the so-called 
discovery approach is one in which the toaohlng-lcarnlno activity is so 
structmed that the learner is encouraged to learn for himself that which 

is to t)0 iGsirnod. oi* discovered. 

Teacher Attitudes Tovard the Discovery Approach 

Among teachers, the discovery approach evokes strong reactions 
ranging from (proponents): "It's the only way to teach because it m.ekes 

the learner a participant rather than a spectator in the learning process," 
to; (opponents): "It's not teaching at all because all the teacher docs 

is start something and then he does nothing after that; it's nothing but 
a big waste of everybody’s time. 

Much of this reaction to the discovery approach is based upon indirect 
rather than direct or first-hand experience with the method. Indirect 
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experience i'3 often the result of aiscussing other colleagues' e>rperienccto 
and reactions to the discovery rnethod, observing sorieone else teach in the 
discovery mode, or reading an account of another's efforts to teach in this 
style. Direct or first-hand experience is the result of actually designing 
and inplerienting a "discovery lesson," or actually participating in the 
"discovery" as one of the learners. 

II. ENCO'llTER WITH DISCOVERY 
Plan of Enco\mter Strateg ;/ 

For teacher preparation candidates and neophyte teachers, uiie liKeli.- 
hood is even greater that their introduction to the discovery nethod will 
be of the indirect type. The author was interested in providing prospec- 
tive teaclicrs with a direct expei’ience with the discovery method and studying 
their reactions based upon this first-hand experience. Thus a class of 
twenty-six students, all members of an undergraduate "social studies methods" 
course at the State University of dew Yorx at Stony .’Drools, seived both as 

subject and object participating in the teaching-learning situation itself, 

and the analysis of their own performance and their reaction:- to the entire 
experience . 

Por the encounter with the discover^'' approach the instructor selected 

3 

the following "dociunent" :■ 

ONCE UPON a time an elephant made n friendship with a 
man. One day a licavs' thunderstorm brohe out, the elephant went 
to his friend, who had a little hut at the edge of the forest, and said 
to him: "My dear good man, will you please let me put my trunk 
inside your hut to keep it out of lliis torrential rain? Tlie man, 
seeing what situation his friend was in, replied: hiy ocar good 

elephant, my hut is very' small, but there is room tUr your tiunk 
and niyoelf. Please put your trunk in gently." The elephant 
thanked his friend, saying: “You have done me a good deed and 
.one day I shall return your kindne.ss.’ But what fohowed? As 
, soon as the elephant put his trunk in.ddc the hut, slowly he pu.shed 
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his head inside, and Fiiiaily flung {.lie man oul in llic rain, ana llicn 
lay Ciov/n conilortably inside hi.s fnend s liut, sayir.g: INI) ueai good 

/.Ticnd, j'our skin is h.ardcr than mine, and as tliere is not cnou-;n 



room for both ot us, you can atiord to remain iii tne rain \sliile I 
am protecting my dclic: 

Tl'iC man, seein-' 



'o.h. 



ate skin from the liaih'torin. 
at his fnend had done to Iv.m, started to 
grumble, the aniiiials in tire nearby forest heard the noise and came 
to see svbat was tlie rnatlcr. All stood aroi.nd listening to the 
heated argument h-cl'.s'ccn the man and his fnend the elcpnant. 
In this turmoil tlic lion came along roaring, and said in a loud 
voice: "Don't you all know that I <nn the rkiiug oi tlie Jungle! I low 
dare anyone c!isli;rb tlic peace of my kingdom?" On h.caring this 
tlie elephant, who was one of tlic h.igh ministers in the jungle king- 
dom, replied in a soothing voice, and said: "My Lord, there is no 
disfuibancc of tlic jicacc in your kingdom. I has'C only l)ccri liav- 
httlc discussion with mv friend licrc as to the possession of 



mg a 



this little hut which your lordshi;) sees me occupying." The lion, 
wlio wanted to ha\c "peace and tranquillity" in his kingdom, re- 
plied in a noble soice, saving: "I coniinand my ministers to appoint 
a Commission of Enquiry to go thoroughly into this rnatlcr and 
report accordingly." Me then luincd to the man and said: “You 
have done well by cstabiishing friend, sliip witli my pcoy)lc, espe- 
cially with the elcpha:it who is one of my lionouianlc ministers of 
state. Do not grumble any more, your hut is not lost to you. 
Wait until the .silting of my Imperial Commission, and there you 
will be given plenty of cppoitunily to state your ease. I am sure 



\v\V\ DC r^lr'T nf Mu* CmtU n t DA.wm 

The man was very plca.'-ed by tuc.se sweet wordis finm the King ot 
■ tlic Jungle, and innocentiy waited tor his opj^ortunity, in the belief, 
that naturally the hut would be returned to him. 

The elephant, obeying the command of his master, got busy with 
otlicr ministers to appoint the Commission of lenejuiry. 1 he fol- 
lowing cldcr.s of the jungle were appointed to sit in the Co:iimis- 
sion: (1) Mr. Rhinoceros; (2) Mr. Buffalo; (3) Mr. Alligator; 
(*t) The Rt. Don. Ma. Fox to act as chairman; and (5) Mr. Leopard 
to act as Secretary to the Commission. On seeing tlic personnel, 
tliC man protested and arsked if it was not necessary to include in 
tlii.s Commission a member from hi.s side. But he was told that 
it was impossible, since no one from his side was well cnougli edu- 
cated to understand tlie intricacy of jungle law. Further, tliat 
there was nothing to fear, for the members of tlic Commission were 
all men of repute for their impartiality in justice, and as tlicy were 
ccntlemcn clioscn bv God to look after the interest of races less 

o ^ ^ 

adcqualcl)’ endowed with tcctli and claws, he might rest assured 
that they would investigate tlic matter witli the greatest care and 
rcjiort impartially. 
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Tl)C Coinn:is‘-:cn 5c'it to tn];c tlic evidence. Tlie Rt. lion. Mr. 
Elcj’Iinnt wns inil crd.icd. He cr.:nc along v.illi a superior air, 
brusliing his tusV.s with a sapling v/nich hlrs. Elephant liad pro- 
vided, and in an av.tr, oritativc voice .said: ‘'Gentlemen of tlic Jun:;]c, 
tiverc is no need for me to w.aste your valuable time in relating a 
story whicli I a;n sure you cill ):no\v. I h:i\c al\'ra\'.s regarded it as 
my duty to protect the irrtcrc.sts of my friends, and this appc.ars to 
ha\’C caused tire iirisu.nder.hancii.-ig bct'.vecii nreself and :n\' friend 
here. Me invited me to Iris hut from being blown away bv a 
luirrrcane. As t;ic hurncarre Irrrd gained access owi.ng to Inc im- 
occupred space in tire hut, I considered it neccssnr\'. in my friend’s 
own irrtcrcst.p to turn tire undcvcloircd space to a nrorc ccorromic 
use b}’ sitting in it :n\'seif; a duty which aii)’ of you would un* 
(lOubtcdly lime p^crlormccl witli cc]ual readiness in similar circum- 
stances.” 

After hearing the Rt. Mon. Mr. Elephant's conclusive evidence, 
the Comir'isiion called Mr. Myonn and other elders of tlie jungle, 
who ali su])portcd what Mr. Elcpliant had said. Tiicy then cahed 
the man, wiio began to gi\e his own accoinu c,f the disputr-. But 
t.ic Gornmissron cut liim sbeut, .'^rwing; sp>od man, please con- 
fine sourscif to re, c ant issues. We na.e alrcncK heard the circuiii- 
.''taiiccs from various unbinscci sources; all wt wish you to tell us is 
sshf-iher the uricjC\’cloped Sj.iacc in your hut was occujjicd by any- 
one cl;e before Mr. Elephant nssumccl his jmsition?” The man 
hcg.,n to .sa)’; ,\o, but — But at this pomt the Commission de- 
clared (hat thes’ Irad Ircard suff.cicnt evidence from both sidc.s and 
“-ill CO VO consiccr t;,cir decision. After enjoying n delicious meal 
at the expense oi tne Rt. Hon. Mr. EEpliant, tlvcy reached their 
\erdiCi.', cnlltG i,ic i.i,,n, and deebared ns foilow.s; our omuioii 
this dispute lUi) ii.ncj'i turough a rcgi'ctta,>ie nusunoCi'.'truKiiug due 
to the br.cbwarduess of your ideas. W’c consider tlvat Mr. liilc- 
ph.arit has fulnJlcc; h;.s s;;ercd duty of protccling your intcrc.sts. As 
it iS clearly for your good tnat tlic space sliould be put ro its most 
economic use. and as you yourself iias'c not yet reach, cd the stage 
of c.vpansion \Siiicu would enable you to ,‘iH it, we consider it nec- 
essary to arrange a conuxomisc to suit boili parties. Mr. Elephant 
shall continue iiis cecv.pation or your but, but we give you permis- 
sion to loctk for a site where you can build another hut more suited 
to your newels, and we will see that you arc well protected.” 

The man, having no alternative, and fearing that his refusal 
miglit cxpo.sc liini to the teeth and claws of members of the Com- 
mission, did as they .suggested. But iio sooner had he built another 
hut tiinn R[f. Rhinoceros charged in with his liOrn lowered and 
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/'i Roval Conu:iis?i'jn was ngnin cj 



1 i 1 i i t i ::1 



was 



1 ^* 
\cn. 



ordered tlic nna to quit, 
pointed to look into tk.c matter, niid tk.c same 
I'his procedure '.va.s rcpca'cd uritii Bnn'.'uo, l^lr. Leopard, Mr. 
Kyenn and the rest were all I'.ccoirinrccatccj witn new nuts. Tlicn 
the man decided that lie innst aciopt an elrccnvc nrcrliOU of protec- 
tion, since Ccmmr'aoas ot Jentqrnry cna iror seem ro ce or any use 
to him. He sat down and said: “Nhpenda tlii ndcupaga nrOiCgi, 
which litcrrd.lv mc.ans “tl'icrc is nothing tiwt treaco on tiic carrh 
that cannot be traj'>ncci, " or in other words, \'ou can tool pcopic for 
a time, but lu.'t forc'.xr, 

Early one morning, when tr.c huts r.lrcaciv occupied bs' tlic jungle 
lords were all ixignmiiu.; to twcn\’ and faii to pieces, lie went out 
and built a bi;;:;er and better hut a Inldc d'.staacc away. No sooner 
had Rlr. Rhineweros seen it tiian ne cenio rujamg in, only to lir.d 
that Mr. Elcpdirmt was already in.sidc, sound asleep. Mr. I.cop.ird 
next came in at tlic window, Mr. Lion, Mr. box, and Mr. Ivaliato 
entered tlic doors, s'.hilc Mr. Hyena liowlcci fee a place in tnc slicGC 
and Mr. Alligator basked on tlic roof. Presently tlicy rdil began 
disputing aliout tlieir rigiits or penetration, ana iroin di.spnting they 
came to figlitiiu.'.' ana while tlicy were rdil c;noroi;.ed togetne’r |hc 
man set lire hmt on tire and burnt it to tlic guiunu. jurigle loids and 
all. Then he went home, .snsing: “Peace is costly, but it’s worth 
the expensed’ and lived happily c\'cr after. 



This docurr.ent. , presenCed. just as it appeaus asove (i.e. witlicut 
identification as to author, tit.le, setti.ag, or soumce) was cc.a-eful.ly 
selected for the . discovery lesson because the instructor believed it had 
good potential for the discovery approach: it coi Id be treated as a 

self-contained entity; was short and easily studied within a typical 
U5-60 minute class session; had a story-line of its own and iriade inter- 
esting reading; contained enough clues as to its origin and meaning to 
enable the pa' ticipants to actual.ly la-fle this discovery by vrorking with 

i 

the docuinent itself; etc. Therefore , the selection of this particul.ar 
docuiuent vas by no neans a ^Vandoin saiiiple,'* but rather a conscious slnd 

U 

delibora.te choice. The author wishes to strongly emphasize this point! 
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Ocon - n S tr ?-*- c ir.' 

The ■Dros'oective sc-ccndaiy school social studies teachers were 
tile docudeno i.n class (iraere tae^^ saw it lor cIjo xIX'Sl* uH.ic) and a^aed to 
read it individually, 
rate record for subsecuer.t analysi 



ass sessions were audio taped to provide an accu-- 
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INSTRUCTOR : 


•iere is a d 
Let's tahe 
ve look as 


ccument I would like to share wit); you today, 
cus a few minutes and read it to ourselves before 
it together. 






* ^ ^ 


INSTRUCTOR: 


V.liat do you 


think this is? 


Richard : 


A story. 




G?ry : 


It's hard t 
trying to s 


0 say, because it's not a story Just as it is; it's 
ay something else. 


Mark : 


It ' s more t 


han a story. 


Kenny : 


It's obvic'.; 


sly about im.perialism. 


(11 '1 : 


T f 

at the end; 
something, 
phant being 


'Vo nnf-i nt u r; n’O "Cn'r-Uo^ -.r i e >^--^rrv i 'Vr.ov ^ T-iri-rj-l 

rrat each character could be representative of 
I didn't think of imperialism, as much as Ur. Ele- 
Hitler, and the Sudetenland -with the hut. 


Robert ; 


I thought c 


f China and the early 20th century. 


INSTRUCTOR : 


Let ' s get s 
lists hypot 


em.e of these hypothesis on the chalk.board. [Teacher 

heses on ciiall'.board. ] Are there any ether hjyotheses 


Levis ; 


Parable. 




Alan : 


Allegory. 




Billy : 


It depends 


on how you interpret it, really. 



Patricia; 
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I don't thi 
able" it re 
referred to 
wanted to t 
to his beli 
lesser area 
piece of te 
throughout 
they're all 
Africa and 



it's Hitler because though the story is "generalize- 
rs to two tj'pes of people. You know the nan is 
s a lesser being by the ed.ephant. But Hitler, he 
9 what was supposedly rightfull.y Gernany's according 
s. He wasn't going after an underdeveloped area, a 
The ending, with all the aninnls fighting over that 
rritory — well, it doesn't quite fit. There is ir.plied 
the story two types of civilizations and it seens that 
quite true as opposed upon nen-vhite countries in 
Asia, and Latin Anerica. 
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Barbara; 



Gail : 



Cliarlie : 



I don't i:n 
fable. I' 
some pract 
an /-jr-crioar 
cio — I t n r_- 
generalise 
can ma':e a 

s^0m3 mOx'^ 

Fables, vl 
characters 



I didn't figjre thi 



vas 



ig more than a 



ve read an account in a magaoine i’ccently describing 
ices :n different terms and it turns out it vas just 
r. . . . iust nnoti'ic-r vay of describ;: :;g scm.etiiinr ve 



it vas cembir.-r semeen 



, I ^ 



hair . 1 thin?: ii 



:;u 



a > J '•* 



this th.ing to imperialism or Chiria or ar.yt: 
ny sort of fable — you hnev — read in vords to it. It 
or less ’just like somebody said, one of Aesop's 
n you just read in things into it, tar:i;‘.g out seme 
hoi'c and replacing them vith other characters. 



You knev, 
ab o u t t n e 
It's suppe 
the sta.tes 
vill bo cb 
worth tlio 
philosophy 



V* ri c: i 



tliC end, in a way it's sort of like the bit 
< u s t i f i t ; s t h e tie an s . That's C omr.un ism isn't if; 



V. *. 



"oi'ning dovn all the huts , burning uovn a 
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, burning dovnn all the societies, but peace in the end 
mined. In other words, peace is costly, but it's 
ncense. You know, it's sort of like a Com.mu.nist 



I also see... veil, th.is is after you qualified the imperialism... 
the ui’ba.n rrcbleri. Uh , you knov, tiie .icgro is allovcl to have a 
sliom, and tl.e vhite people decide for the horroes own benefit 
that tliey're going to destroy the slum, or what they put up — 
middle clas.c project — until the .Yegro moves someplace else. Then 
the Negroes move scsrcplace else and they have a chance once again. 
Then they pun up middle class projects they can't afford anymore 
and it becomes a cycle. But as of last su.’-u-mr the l.’egrces sta.rtea 
doing. . .veil, it's very funny how the man burns tlie huts down... 
and now fr.e N'egroes are burning the ghettos dovn ther.selves . 

Just like Billy says — everybody seems to be proving his point. 
Evei'ybody seems to be hitting Just an\m:herc. You can just ra- 
tionalize is a little bit. 



Impatience and Agency a nee 

At this point the class seemed to show some impatience with the multitude 
of hj-potheses now before it. As CTnarlie complained, "Everybody seems to be 
hitting Just anywhere." Impatience soon turned to annoyance and led to a 
demand from some of the more voiceforous members of the class to knov what this 
"thing" vas; they looked to the instructor to provide the answer. Another 
group resisted this a.ttompt to turn to the instructor for a solution. 



INSTRUCTOR: 

Billy: 



Then are you suggesting that it can be anything? 

Well, not anything, but you know, it can be rationalized into 
being a let of things. 
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Paul: 


Tell us 




Kenny : 


I don't 


unders:.an 




Dr. vSeif 


to t/C. 


Billy: 


I think 


everyVocy 




at least 


five iif 




anoti.e-r . 


• • 


Gloria: 


Ke.’iny, y 


cu siiid i 



Baz'OHra 






; just roir.g to i'.ooo reading in. icu Viave 
five iiffe‘>'ent things ciow.i here. You'll think of 



ously vrieoen about, iruveri alis.v. I thought it vas obviously 
naybe one of .•-.eset's fables in a bock or something. Tha.t vould 
seem mere reasonable to me. 

I think n.avce sov.e Cermunist vrote it. 



Billy: 


That ' s 


vh at I V 


ant to knew! Right now 


! You're gonna /.een 




thiiiki 


:*.g buv yo 


u don't really know. You've got six different 




thi ngs 




at is X t ? 




Mark. : 


You ' re 


locking 


for a definitive answer 


to this fable. 


Billy: 


1 wa::t 


to '-.now 


wb.at it is! Don't keep 


giving ido3.s. We could 




sit he 


re for eh 


c rest of this hour and 


people are gonna keep 




coming 


up vith 


things . 




Kenny ; 


In olh 


er vords , 


if you go to a m.ovie y 


ou would like a big thi.ug 


vri.tts 


I'l on 


. ^ 1 n 1 • * 

c; v-j c: "I .C* 1 n C c; - • v 


3 v.u’itten by so and so, 



vitli such and sueii ba.ckground . " Why can't you just see tlie film 
and determine for youi'self what it's all about? '.obooy ha.s to 
tell yo', 1 . 



Repeated Request for Closure 

The discussion, h:,'pcthGsizir.g , arguing, etc., continued along with renewed 
call.s for the instructor to settle things by telling the group what "the thing" 
really was. The instructor attempted to turn the question back to the group. 
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John: 

INSTRUCTOR ; 
Arlene : 

INSTRUCTOR : 
Lauretta: 



O.K. , Dr. Seifman, what is it? 

The important thing is what do you think it is? 

Well, maybe it doesn’t matter what we think it is. It just 
matters that ve would be able to find out what it is. 

Row vou].d you go about it? 

The way we've been going is like a process of elimination. 
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II.’STRUCrC?.: Can you eli'.r.inate any one of these? 



KalcoDr.: 


No. (Laughter) 


Kathy : 


V7e could do it. V.Tiy don't ve just say it's a ficticriali'/ed 
account of something. Perhaps vith moral implications. Then 
you can erase everything else. 


Analysis 


Hv^0uhe5 6S ciT* Proc'^ss oT 


Tr.e 


group then began a process of analyzing the various hypotheses, 


eliminao ; 


ing some and narroving dovn the possibilities. 


Phillip : 


Well, I think ve can eliminate Hitler and urban riots. (Laughter) 


Michael : 


It's not an Aesop's fable. 



INSTRlJCrOR: Can you support that? 



Michael : 


It didn't sound like any of the others I've ever read.* 


William : 


Just because it started "once upon a time"? 


Michael: 


It * s too ccinolox* • • 


Gail: 


T ri'n alQe.gory I)ecau3c I think an allep.o?T 2 .ns 

to rcproscnt sonstlung opposite oy usin^, you , so*.i6 

thing opposite of vhat it's saying. So if everycody nt=ie is 

thinking in terms of that this represents imperialism, then 
allegory should represent the opposite of vhat's obvious in the 
thinking or the reading. 


Charlie : 


: Maybe it's just a story! 


Brian: 


Might be a special type of short story. 


Gary: 


It's got a moral. 



Barbara: Doesn't an allegory have a moral? 

Confusion of Terms 

As the discussion progressed it became evident that there vas considerabl 
disagreement over the meanings and distinctions betveen and among the various 

ft 

terms used by the group. 
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TOR; Are you saying then that an allegory, a faole, a parable, etc., a: 
all the same thing? 

JU 



INSTRUCTOR: 
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Phillit): 



Barbara: 



use ar.ir.als, but a fable V3ul~ 



tr.a- is c snip arable vculda't 
d have anir.als . 

r.r here if I kr.cv v>-,at 



Phillip: 
INSTRUCTOR ; 



I think allercry is beinr; used ; _ 

•■•C’j.r. r. . j. tmn-'i at's rsaresenti n^ the o'.'U'' - '"~e 
tnin.-: scr.ebsdy said allegery— can you give us a defir.iti 
of vhat allegor'y r.e-ansv 

.-•ell, i. think I can, but I 'n net sure if I 'n rirht. 



cn 



icr:, nere ve are sitting around the Curricul'on Laboraterv 



and ve can't seer, to distinguish 



or agree cn vhat's 

dn T r- 



i. C .1 e 



a paraole, etc. Can anyone suggest 



Marjorie : 
INSTRUCTOR; 



vhat's an allegory, vhat' 
a way for resolving this'. 

Got any dictionaries 

ue've get several in the rocr. One here, another one over 
here, and another one ever there. 



Transitional 5trate.?v 

Several students locked up the differe.nt tents and read then aloud; the 
group tried to deteimine which definition seered to "best fit" the document 

before then the consensus being that it vas most likely a fable of some 

kind. Tne instructor then tried to direct the group's attention to an inves- 
tigation of the oackground of the author or authors of the docujnent. 



INSTRUCTOR: 


i-rha'.^ can ve tell about the person or persons vho wrote 


this? 


Kenny: 


It's a modern day person. 




Charlie: 


It s not Yiddish! .. . 'Ng'enda thi ndeagaga notegi." 




INSTRUCTOR; 


Do ;,'ou knov. Yiddish? 




Charlie: 


No, maybe it is Yiddish! 




Alan: 


Spanish? No... it's not Spanish. 




Charlie: 


It's ridiculous! . 




INSTRUCTOR : 


Why; 




Charlie; 


Why? Because you get somebody like Tolkien who'll sit 
ma.<e a fool language. So you can't say something like 
know — vhere it **co22es fron.’’ 


down and 
this — you 



-La 
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IliSTRUCTCR: w^nere does Tolkien "ceme frc;n"‘: 



Charlie : 


England, I be! 


INSXPUCTCR : 


So we can say 


Charlie : 


Yeah, b'ut you 


Lewis : 


Yes you can. 


Charlie : 


I mean you co' 
these crazy t! 
could write a. 


Analysis of 


the Animals 



kings. Hut you kr 
book about anoth': 



you knev — you could 
V. . . .scr.ebody fren ; 
country. 



:::ink all 
.-0 country 



The "relativist faction" in the class again picked up the earlier argu- 
ment that "it could mean anything. . .but there's Just no vay of telling or 
saying. .. etc . " The instructoi' reminds the group that they did in fact find 
a way to deal with this argument earlier in the session. 



INSTRUCTOR ; 



Lauretta : 

INSTRUCTOR: 

Lauretta: 

Phillip: 
Lauretta: 
INSTRUCTOR ; 



nd now we're 



."'o ■ -O-r 



V/ell, there are so::ie people who said earlier that we can't say 
what this thing is because it could be anything. 

4- n 4- ^ ,T r:» .2. ’ O S ^ C* C w C — Ti "*.1 w C 2_ Cl S C — I' O 1 , 3 ^ C 

well in agreement — that they think they can say it ’.-.ight veil b 
a fable. Nov some are saying that ve can't possibly say what 
country this person night cene from. Maybe given a few .Uxnutes 
•work or. it, 'we might be able to eliminate cne place or suggest 
some possibilities. Can you, for example, give us one place 
that the author probably cannot come from'; 

Africa. 

Why can’t the author come from A.frica? 

If he lives in that countrj' how could he possibly threw 
buffaloes and alli£?%tors in vit:u rhinoceroses and leopards 
in the same story? He would use other animals. 

Africans are sometimes educated in V?estern countries and then 
go back. 

No, I*m saying I think he would use other animals, all African 
animals - not alligators or foxes . 

Let's get this on the chalkboard: "It can't possibly be an 

African." "It might be an African with a VJestern education." 
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Richard: 


/n alligator isn't a:'; African an:L:'.al. 


Trish : 


It could he arjybody vho's had a Western education. 


Billy: 


If you can say it's an African that's had a Western education, 
you can say it's an Asian vho's had a Western educaticn. You 
could go through the vhole seven continents. 


iriSTRUC'rOP. : 


You say, "Western educated, can you eive us sone docur.er:t aticn 
for it"V 


Trish ; 


The bit about the Conr.issions of Inauiry. It sounds like it's 
English, and the Royal Ccrcr.issicn also gives a sense of royalty. 


Alan: 


If I had to pick cut a country I'd say England. 


Charlie : 


I say Dr. Oeifnan wrote it! 


II12TRUCI0R : 


Then you think the author is "American or U.S. educated." Can 
you support iti 


Charlie : 


Uh, not really, just a hunch. 


INSTRUCTOR: 


Au*e all of these as good as any others or could you say, "Here's 
some evidence that it tends to be tnis, tnos one not tnat^ or 
here*s nore evidence for zhiz and lesz: evidence for unar/. 


Rich.ard: 


It tends to bo non-African because the aninals aren't African, 
■j^'nere are at least two animals in it tnat you den t ij-no m 
Africa and if it was even supposed to be read by som.ebod;.’’ in 
Africa that relates to it, they wouldn't use those animals. 


Brian: 


W’ild buffaloes are in Africa. 


Michael: 


Anybody could know about the animals ... .Don't worry about the 
animals. 


Richai'd: 


You said alligators and fox, neither of which is found in Africa 


Kathy : 


You would think they'd be less familiar with an alligator and a 
fox then they would with a crocodile and a water buffalo. 


Brian: 


Have you ever seen a crocodile? 


Kathy : 


Have I ever seen one? Yes. 


Brian: 


Have you ever seen a water buffalo? 


Kathy : 


Yes. 

1 


Brian; 


Nov, is this Africa? 
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General Confusion o-nl Cr.allonge 

The students began arguing a:.'.cng therselves over the various anir.als 
and the ir.plications of the use of these particular a.nir_als in the docuven' 
before then. The "relativist faction" sav this disagreement and evident 
confusion (i.e. bre£.hdcvn of class decorun;) as support for its position. 



r.iSTRUQTOR; 



Billy: 
Charlie : 



INSTRUCTOR; 



Alan . 



Tr i s h : 



INSTRUdrOR; 



Trish: 



Barbara: 

INSTRUCTOR; 

Alan: 



INSTRUCT’OR: 



Nov, ve ' ve got two groups in huddles find ve've got one group 
in battle vith another. '.■Tnere are ve? 



Novhere ! 



The story can be any place in the vorld and the author can come 
from anyplace. You can't tell. It can never oe lound. 



Oh! I challenge that. In fact, I think you can find it for 
us. 



You can eliminate seme of the same ideas. England and the U.S. 
are beth "V.'estern educated" so England apd the U.S. vould be 
included in the Western education. ; 



V/hen I said Western educated I thought of a person vho vould be 
familiar vith the English institution of gcverrur.cnt in regard to 

X V .• - .rt ^ . 

ulxxo J. • 



Well, vhat's the evidence for English goverrsment rather than 
American government, rather than French government or German 
government ? 



Because it said something about, "In cur opinion this dispute 
has arisen through a regrettable misunderstanding due to the 
backvardness of your ideas." It scur.ds lihe a very "^.nglisny 
type of statement. The Germans vouldn't say something like 
that. The French, I don't think, vould either. 



Dr. Seifman, did you vrite it? 
No, I did not vrite it. 



I think it vas vritten by an Englishman. . .you knov, it's just 
the vay the phrases sound., .like I think it's very English, 
like "mj.' dear good elephant" on the first page. Thao sounds 
very English. And then again if I thought — if I believed— that 
it vas a commion philosophy, I'd say it vas vritten by a Russian 
or a German. • 



Is there evidence here then that it's Russian? Or are you 
arguing nov for the English? 



a ^ 



Walcoln: 


I'm really getting very ccni'used cocause I don't knov nov 
vhether to look, at the phraseolc.g;.'- of t>;e sentence or to lock 
at vhat's inside, you kncv at v'nat's being said. If I look 
at vhat's being said I could even agree vitn Rooert cn China. 
I think the Ccnur.’unist idea is very veil z\it. 


William: 


Well, uh, I'm not a history major a:.d I never studied about 
Britain, but the Cdnur.ission of Enquiry and the Imperial 
Conmissicn has what the British establisricd , a... 


Michael: 


That's vhy it could be England or France. 


Barbara: 


It looks like the author lives in a country that Just fought 
a successful var , because he said "Peace is costly, but it's 
worth the expense." 


Robert : 


No. That's the philosophy of comenunism, tlia.t's exactly vhat 
comnunisri says. 


Barbara: 


No, that's not the point though! Like they just fought a war, 
a defensive var or an offensive var, it doesn't natter. It 
could be a defensive va^ . But peace is costly, it cost them a 
lot of lives, but now they're safe. 


Gary: 


In this thing, who do you think is the ccm.munist, the man or 
the animal? 


Robert : 


The man . 


Gary: 


The man? 


Robert : 


Yes. The animals are all the states that will eventually fall. 
They'll be successful first and then they'll fall. The man is 
the one vho burned do*vn the huts . 


Arlene: 


It says, "Once upon a tine." Nov I don't knov... Is that native 
English or American? 


Trish: 


The word "honorable." The word honorable is spelled "h-o-n-o-u-r" 
which is an English spelling— that ' s not the American spelling. 


Charlie : 


Yeah, but I spell it that way. 


Billy : 


So do I. 


Brian: 


It can't be American — let's see if we can find a couple of other 
words that end in "o-u-r." 


Kathy : 


They use the word "ministers," and we never use "ministers" in 
America. 



15 . 



• • » • 

Call for a Vote 

As the discussion appeared to be moving less and less toward a definite 
agreement, impatience again began to set in. 



Billy: 


Could ve vote on it', 'cause evei'ybocy has a different cv nion? 


INSTRUCTOR: 


Did we vote on what ve thought this thing was or did we have 
some real hard evidence? 


Billy: 


O.K. So then. . .there ’ s just no evidence! 


INSTRUCTOR: 


Trish has asked us to look at the spelling of one word— 
"honourable." Are there any ctners? 


Brian : 


"Minister . " 


William: 


"Royal Commission." 


Mark : 


Well, tliey also use the "rCing of the Jungle" and ve don't 
have a king. 


Brian: 


They use titles — "The Rt. Kon." 


INSTRUCTOR: 


Some think that this person could be Germian educated, United 
States educated, English educated, any one of these — or do 
you think one of these seems to be m.ore plausible at tnis 
point? 


Richard : 


Oh, I'll stick to the United States. 


Trish: 


I make a motion for England. 


Malcolm: 


I second it. 


INSTRUCTOR: 


England, English. . .You think then? Now the question is this, 
does the person who vnrote this come from England, or is this 
person English educated, or is... 


Marjorie : 


Is he writing about England? 


Brian: 


He is writing in England, or he wouldn't use the OU spelling 


Kenny: 


He was educated in that tradition, but I don't think you could 
say where. 


Brian: 


In England they spell honourable that way. 


Kenny : 


Well — it could be an English colony — like Rhodesia. 
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jju i 1 d z r. it; 'Jr o n T e n* ^ ~ - v e r. yr.- ozries^z 

' At this point the instructor atter.pted to get the group to build upon 
these tentative r.''tctheses for vhich there seemed to fce consensus. 



INSTRUCTOR : 



Gary: 



Kenny: 



Let's see vhere ve -are so far. You seem to think the autho'' 
is E:-.glish educated and that this thing is a fable. Try to 
put the tvo tegethe:*. If ve }’.ncv what a fable is supposed to 
do, based uttn""c;ur dictionary definition ("a very short story 
that teaches a les.scn. . .usually about animals vho act and 
talk like people"'), then the question is vhat seems to be the 
lessen 



t ZJ V cj;u^ , 1 ^ 



Well, if he's English educated, it would be inperialisn. I 
think so an.jo^ay... 

I think he's had English bacleground . He may not be from 
England. .He might be from one of the countries colonized by 
England. 



English/Ern-rland vs. unplish English Cclcny 

There now appeared to be two major hypotheses before the group; 



INSTRUCTOR ; 



John: 



Some sr.y he may be English in the sense that he resides or 
lives in Rnglai'.d. Some say he may be English educated resid- 
ing or living in one of the colonies. You seem to be in 
general aersement about these two possibilities. Is there 
any vay of putting either of these two prepositions to the 
test ,... some evidence fer this in the document? .. .Vrnen the 
man sits down, what does he say? 

He*s saying "there is nothing that treads on the earth that 
cannot be trapped." 



INSTRUCTOR: What's he say John? 



John: 



INSTRUCTOR; 



Lewis: 

John: 



"Ng'enda thi ndeagaga motegi." 

O.K. , listen to the propositions again. Ke is English educated 
and he is in England, he is English or British, he is English 
educated and living in one of the colonies. Is there any more 
support for one possibility over another? 

The colonies. It's Africa. 

I think you can say that he has been in someplace other than 
England, and perhaps English is his second language. It's a 
crises for him and vei*y frequently people in tight spots will 
lapse back into what is more clear for their personality, like. 
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John (Cent.) eh, if you saw THS OR-A? ESCAP E . Thc-se people, the /-jr.eric&ns , 
wore escaping fror. a Gc-rn.r.n prison caop, and they vere imper- 
sonating Germans ana the v;ay they vere caught ... scrr.eone said: 
"Have a nice trip" (in German) and the- guy tur.ned aronnd and 
said "u'hanhs" (in English). It's like. . .you lapse back into 
these patterns, vhich you maintain, which can be subr.ited to 
other patterns. So you night say he was probably born sc.-te- 
place other tha.n England, rjrcbably a colony and was educated 
in Eicglish tradition. . 

Gail: I>ow aren't w'e getting at t>ie origin of the nan in tiie story 

and not necessarily the author? I nean, it's written from 
his point of view, hut the author and the nan in the stoiv 
ere not the sane person, I don't think, and if we solve this 
problem of finding out vh;o the nan in the story is we still 
haven't solved the problem of author. 

INSTRUCTCE5: Well, we could ask...fron who's point of view is it being told? 



Gail ; 



IIISTRUCTCR; 



Gail; 



The ir. 3 .n's. ..but the nan in the stoiy and the author are not 
necessarily one and the sane person. 

O.K. , then let's put... this way. If we're not willing to say 
what is the place of origin of the author, can we say what is 
the origin of the point of view of the speaker of the story? 
Would you be willing to accept that? 

Yes . 



lUSTRUCICR: O.K. , and where would you place it' 

English colony. 



Alan: 

INSTRUCTOR 



Rather than native of one part of Great Britain? Rather than 
a Londoner? 



Alan; 



Yes . 
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INSTRUCTOR: I see.' Would anyone want to narrow it down to any particular 

area of British colonization? Would you be willing to go that 
far? 



Lewi s : 
INSTRUCTOR: 

Phillip: 
INSTRUCTOR : 
Kathy : 



I'd go to Africa. 

Is there any internal evidence in the story that would tend to 
support that in addition to language? 

Maybe the animals, it's a Jungle story. 

Doesn't British Guiana have Jungles? 

Are there lions in South America? 
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C losir.r Strate~y and .•■s-zi rr . r.-ir.z 

Sensing that the class hour vas just about up, the instructor atter.pued 
to bring the session to a close and also set the stage for the follov-up 
discussion at the next class meeting; 



INSTRUCTOR; 



'.vUnen vo started out nsany said that "You just can't tell anything 
about this thing ... there ' s just no evidence, etc." Make a note 
of vhere you think ve are at this point. I-’or ov.r next cla.~s 
meeting, reflect ba.ci: upon today's cl;..ss and come pj-epared to dis- 
cuss uhat vas going on today and youi' reactio;is to it. 



III. AliALYSIS OF CIu‘33 rSACTIO:; TO DISCOVERY SIICOITUTFR 



Polar: nation 

An analysis of the transcribed tapes of the "discovery" session and those 
of the subsequent class meeting at whicli the prospective teachers discussed 
their reactions reveal that not only vas student reaction to the discovery 
session mixed, but that a marked polarity developed vithin the class. 



Opponents : Charges 



U.ndoubtedly , the most vociferous members of the class vere opponents of 
the "discovery approach." They leveled the folloving charges at the dis- 
covery mode: 

1. (Time Consuming): "It's too dravn out." "It takes too long!" "There 
Just isn't enough time for a teacher to teach this way and have the kids 
cover all they have to cover." 

2. (Relativism): "With the discovery approach ve can just read anything 

we want into anythiirg." "It's all relative!" 

3. (Uninteresting): "The material itself wasn't interesting." "It just 

di(^*t hold my interest." [Note: Some who raised this objection 

thought the discovery approach "might stand a chance" if the material 
vere interesting.] 

U. (Not Social Studies): [criticism of the method] "This approach might 
be a good education for a lawyer, to get at the facts of a case or 
something, but I can't see this discovery method being of any value for 
a social studies class." [criticism of the material] "I don't see how 

you could use this material for a social studies class what does it 

have to do about history';" 
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(No Content): "“nere's nothing factual 
with the cicc’or.ent . In social studies c 
things." "There's just no content in t 



that car.e out c 
lasses you have 
his approach." 



•r* 



s.-* 



ur S‘ 



to lenrn 



sicn 

fact 






6 . 



(Unrealistic): "You just 
out all these things fro::i 
they could.n't." 



can't get a real class of kids to figure 
a thing like this. Maybe we could do it 



but 



Prcnonents: Clai:r.3 
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Proponents of the "discovery approctch" marshalled the following type^^ 
of arguments in support of the method: 

1 . 



(Motivation): "It's a good w^ay to approach materials because it's 
interesting." "It's motivating and gets you involved in ’what ' s going 



on, 



(Skills): "You learn skills of finding out ho\r to go about finding 

out information." "It's like learning ho’w to learn about social 
studies." 



3. 



(Understanding): "It leads to greater understanding." "The point is 

that you're trying to discover it yourself .. .you take an active part., 
not just sit there and ha.ve somebody tell you who wrote it and wliat 
it's all about." 



1 ;. 



(Learning from Others); "I learned a lot from what others had to say 
and even cna:iged. my mind after hearing different arguments." 



5. 



(Content): "It has content. You can find out what these different 

animals represent and even locate the place and period of nistory 
talked about. This could lead to a discussion of imperialism." 



(Social Studies): "The docur..-;n- does have something to do with social 

studies." "The man's weak am. can't do anything. .. like the African 
nations in the 19th century, when the English and others came over and 
conquered them. The man was weak and had to submit." 



Request for Instructor's Ouinion 

Inevitably, the group turned to the instructor and asked his opinion 
Gloria: Was it all a waste of time? 



Allan 



Did ve accomplish anything? 



INSTRUCTOR: I think we saw that if you gave a group of people a document 
that didn't have an identifying source as to its title or its 
author, and did not identify it" as being of a particular kind 
of literary .work, they could distinguish the fine shades of 
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IIISTRUC'TOR 
( Cont . ) : 



distinctions -betveen various nodes of literary 
ve could also say that in the hour t..e 

id---ntify certain ccrrbinations of voros, synuu.. - 

;:;t io-'call it) that .;.ad= it sound ^sTa^-.Tcular 

particular cuioure ra.ne: th.n so .. .^.^3 ' 

piilture I thin/, ve coula say thc.t in t.n<- ^e, . ^ 

fthl* to' ide-i"' •■'V that although the language of the oocur.env 
ts a ise (fne l-Suage is inglish), there ere even 

variations in that vritten lanEuage so that soce cu-t u.^e.^ 

using the sate alphabet ve use have a variant -n tn- ., .-...^ 

and th'- variant in the spelling nign. be a clue .. >v..e 
origin of the auuhcr. I think we could also^sa:- 
ni.'-ht be a difference betv;een a languut^e t..cio 1. 



than there 



first nature 



That 



a cis- 



to a Toerson. . . and a person's second l-npUc-iie , ^ 

tinction in terr.s of the language one tnin/s in o-iiua _ 

tincoio.i xa ^ ^ r-str-p-n.-P morte- i , wnnicn 

. T . 4 .^-, A — T r» ’iin-'enGPi. oHl nC-C d. iuui 5 

liTc-aUriieans''the^^ is“nothing. . . I think we would also 

uhrase "...you can fool people for a tine but^not 
fo'^'cver" sounds like a rais-ncinory of a familiar c,uotaoion vcne 
tS;rwe would expect someone to know) and uhat tnxs :mght be a 
clue t^the person's '^distance" from the source of that 
original quotation. 

Another thing that happened vas that « ad^-u-rge' of 

listen to) vhat everyone else saia I had the ad.....a^ 

to th'--* taoe so I was able to listen c.o„e_% _ 

was said! i^i^other uhing that 

animals are distributed across the giobe_^in cerv.xn .onMn. 

•••„ tic- ict' 1 u’etees, aud Lead Le ue xOuaa xa uU- pxct,e 

ra!hcu^\han* anoun'er place. I think we 'rii^rthe 

at least two -creuty good hypotheses as to, if no * 

at lec-s.^ " \ ca:-^e f >'o- , then at least wnere ne vao 

edLat=d...and further, that ve night -^ea^ 

fron the'vay he connunicates. . .the vay he yrites .,.h lane--. 

etc v.’e also seemed to say ve could dx^tin^aisn an 
Lthor's polr.t of vlev in terns of vhose side (anir.al or nan) 
was being taken in this narrative. 

As for mvself , I vould say the least incorta nl thing is tte 
^ 'LTY'nfp it and the most inror tnin^, 

is""ho^^the grout vent from listing possibilities, establisning 
hvT>othe=es eliminating certain hypotheses, narrowing do™ .hese 
h^othe;es, etc., to saying finally, "these seem laore probaole 

than others . " 



Conclusion 

Transcriptions of the tape recorded class sessions clearly 
that reactions to this first-hand experience with the discovery 



demonstrate 
approach were 
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"nixed." More specifically, polarization occured — reactions vere sharply 
divided either for or against the discovery appx'oach. Feelings ran high 
and there vas little niddle ground. The students (all social studies 
teacher certification candidates) either intensely liked the "first-hand" 
experience and supported the discovery approach (this group vas in the 
minority), or were extremely displeased with the "first-hand" experience and 
found the discovery approach not of their liking (the latter not only con- 
stituted the majority but vere also the most vociferous). Subsequently, 
the students vere each asked to design an original social studios lesson 
in the "discovery mode" and actually teach it to a group of students in 
any of the neighboring public schools. This additional "first-hand" 
experience — now as teacher — tended to confirm and support each students 
original attitude tovard the discovery approach. That is, the proponents 
reported that "It vas great... they [the public school students] really 
made some great discoveries," and the opponents reported that "It vas 
really a bad scene.. .they didn't get anyplace... a real vaste of tine." 



Postsexurt 

As a postscript, it should be noted that the folloving semester when 
these same students vere doing their student teaching, many sought out 
the instructor and asked to borrow "that document we did in class" for 
use w'ith their ovn classes. Most interesting of ail, at least to this 
writer, is the fact that a substantial number of those asking to borrow 
the "document" were among the vociferous majority who during the preceding 
semester vere so strongly opposed to the "discovery method." When asked 
why they now wanted to try this approach, the general response was some- 
thing like this: "It's so hard to get these kids of nine interested in 

anything. Maybe this will work?" 
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c>. 7 e for exs-'.^rle the following: Byron G. Massialas and Jac> Zevin, Creative 

Encounter in the Clac^rocn> Tosohlnr- end Learninr Thrcnrh 13isoov-ry ( : : ev 
York: John Wiley i lens, Inc. 19oT) ; Idvin I'erh.on, To aohing^ 

Studies in Secondary fchcol:;, An In iuceive Aecreacr. (lev York; nolo, 



Ein< 2 nart •••.nd W’insten. me., 19oo; Lee o. o.veieean, and r. /an ?.. Keislar (eds. ) 
Learning By Discovery: A Critical /-.rpraieal , (Chicago: Rand McNally and 

Company, 19'-o). 

"Although the terns "discovery" and "inquiry" are cornonly used interchang- 
ably, the aut-hor's position is that there are ver-y inpertant distinctions 
between the two insoructicnal stra.tegies . A detailed aiscussion of this 



point appea. 1'3 in the chapter on "Teaching ^.trategies oy t.-li Sei*nan, in 
The Teacher’s Ha.ndcicr: Dwight A.llen and Eli Seifnan eds. (Chicago: Scott, 

Foresinan a.nd Co., 1971). 

^The tern "document" is used in its most conprehensive sense, as described 
by Louis Gootschalh in Understan d ing ;:i3tGrv, A Primer of hi^^tor: cal jig^od 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 19to) , P-dT, and includes any source whether 

written, oral, picrcrial, or archeological, etc. 

^Special thG:iks is given to Randou House, Inc. for their cooperation and 
permission to use the "document" which appears in Facing :iount Kenya , by 
Jomo Kenyatta (New York: A Vintage Book, 19b2 [originally published in 

1933]), pp. U 7 - 91 . 

^Almost all class sessions of the methods and materials class were audio 
taped and the tapes made -available to th.e students (upon reepnest) for 
subsequent review and analysis. Tnereiore, by the time 01 unis class 
session - v;hich was almost at the midpoint' of the semester - the students 
were quite fa::iiliar with the presence of the tape recorder. 
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